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» Description of the Garden of Plants at Paris. 


[From the Letters of an American Traveller, written previous to the 
First Abdication of Buonaparte.] 


HE Garden of Plants dates its origin as far back as 1640, 
during the reign of Louis XIII. In 1665 it bore the 
title of Hortius Regius, and exhibited a catalogue of 4000 
plants. From that period it made but slow progress, until 
Louis XV. placed it under the direction of Buffon, the cele- 
brated naturalist, to whose anxious care and indefatigable ex- 
ettions it owes its present extent and magnificence. It is now 
under the immediate patronage of the government, and su- 
perintended by twelve professors, each of whom regulates ex- 
cusively whatever appertains to the department of scienge 
which it is selected to tench. 

This institution comprises, Ist. a botanical garden and nu- 
merous hot-houses admirably disposed, and stocked with the 
most various and abundant collection of plants in the universe. 
There is scarcely a member of the vegetable tribe belonging 
tothe known parts of the globe, of which it cannot furnish a 
secimen. @d. An extensive chemical laboratory, 3d. A 
cabinet of comparative anatomy, with which nothing of the 
kind to be found elsewhere can sustain a parallel. 4ih. A va- 
luable cabinet of preparations of anatomy and natural history, 
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oth. A large library, consisting principally of works relatingts 
natural history, and possessing some very curious drawines 
fith. A museum of natural history, Confessedly unequalled, i 
point of variety and distribution, 7th. A menagerie, wel 
stocked, which has this peculiarity, that the animals, &e, ae 
distributed in various parts of the garden, in appropriate jp, 
closures and habitations, which, being embellished with grey 
tnste and judgement, produce a very striking and fanciful ¢ 
fect. The edifices in which the cabinets are deposited, ani 
the professors lodged, are convenient and spacious. A bea» 
tiful little structure, entitled the amphitheatre, is appropriated 
to the delivery of the lectures. 

This instituuon unites all that the imagination of a pastors 
poet, or the curiosity of a naturalist, could demand, | 
combines whatever can solace the sense, or amuse the fancy 
or gratify a scientific inquirer. With regard to the anima 
aad vegetable kingdoms, it is akind of microcosm. The te 
getation of every clime, including the loftiest as well 4 
the most beautiful and odoriferous, is otfered to the inspeetio 
of the studious and inquisitive, and spread over a vast surface 
embellished by all that art can furnish to nature, or taste viel 
toart. The trees and plants of exotic growth, their varieg ted 
verdure, the magnificent avenues, the thick groves and siler 
arbours, the diversified and fanciful scenery produced by tk 
mounds and inclosures, remind you of the island which Jobe 
son allots to Seged, and which he describes as cultivated onl 
foi pleasure 3 as planted with every flower that spreads its 
jours to the sun, and every shrub that sheds fragrance in the 


air. 





‘RENCH GAMING TABLES. 
[From Scott’s Visit to Paris.] 


*AMING, in every country sufliciently injurious, in this’ 

¥ rendered doubly destructive from the small sams that aa 
be staked. At the first tables with which the Palais Royal 
and indeed olmost every cistrict of Paris, abounds, and 
some of which females are admitted as well as men, so smalla 
suin as two franes, or twenty pence, may be staked. The evi 
of this will easily be seen ; every artisan who can earn, evel) 
shopman or apprentice who can purloin that sum, may uy ob 
fortune at the gaming table; and, not content with Uns er 


: se om 
couragement to the spirit of play, the government provice 10 
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sis-pence :—the consequence is, that the family of many a la- 

hourer is frequently deprived of its daily food, to indulge this 
yilespirit of gambling, which the vile policy of the govern- 
ment has created and fostered. All this evil is tolerated in or- 

derto raise a revenue which appears almost inconsiderable, 

Tue produce of the gaming-liouses, and places of debauchery, 
forthey are all taxed, do not, according to Monsieur Pichon, 
amount to more than fourteen millions of francs, or about 
q0,000l. per annum. Formerly they were farmed for. twelve 
wilions per annum. ‘The individual who rented them, retired 
with afortune of thirty millions, and now resides on a domain 
which he has purchased, and which once belonged to the 
duchess of Bourbon. At present the tables are in the hands 
of the government, and may equal ihe whole estimate of Mon- 
sieur Pichon; but whatever may be the amount of the profit 
derived, there is no man who must not see, that when balanced 
against the loss of national morals, the sum is contemptible in- 
deed, 

On entering these horrid places, you are first startled by the 
preparation of taking from you your hat and stick in the ante- 
chamber: whea you proceed into the rooms where they play, 
your heart is withered Ly anxious looks, and a heated stillness, 
rendered more impressive by the small interruptions given to it 
by the sudden sharp click of a bit of wood, which intimates 
that the winner is seizing his money. Of all popular vices, 
gaining is the most odious and deadly : it is opposed to all so- 
cial feelings, —it renders even extravagance selfish, and impro- 
vidence mean ; it stifles kindness in proportion as it encourages 
hope; it gives to the disposition a sharp, edgy, contracted 
character, and, while it ruins the circumstances more fatally 
and surely than any other illicit pursuit, it throws neithe: 
pomp nor pathos around the downfall. About these hellish 
tables, half-pay ofticers, private soldiers, clerks, and ex-em- 
ployes, are seen in a desperate contention with treacherous for- 
tune; the expression of the face, as the trembling hand puts 
down the piece of money, is awful ; one piece follows another, 
gold is succeeded by silver, and, from five franc coins, the un- 
fortunate wretch is reduced to the risk of asingle franc. He 
loses it, and leaves the room with a face that bespeaks him 
drained and desperate. For what atrocity is he not now pre- 
pared? The appearance of women at these tables is still more 
hortible: their sex, which is so susceptible of lovely appear- 
ances, natural and moral, seems equally calculated to display 
the features of deformity in their most revolting aspects. 


E2 Angus 
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Angus Roy Fletcher, the Solitaire. 
HE lived all his life in a farm at Glenorchay. He obtaings 


his livelihood principally by fishing and hunting; jj, 
dog was his sole attendant, his gun and bis dirk his constay 
companions. At a distance from social life, his residence yy 
in the wildest and most inaccessible parts of the lofty wou, 
tains which separate the country of Glenorchay from thy 
of Rannoch. In the midst of these woods, he built big hy 
and passed the spring, the summer, the autumn, and the prin 
cipal part of the winter: his sole property were a few goals, 
which browsed among the cliffs, and -he desired no mor 
While his goats grazed among the rock and beaths, he ranged 
the hills in quest of fish and game. In the evening, he 
turned to his goats, and led them to his solitary hut; there he 
milked them with hisown hands ; and, after taking his supper 
of the game, or fish, he had caught, and which he dressed a 
ter his own manner, he laid himself down in the midst of bis 
dog and goats. He desired to associate with neither men por 
women ; but if a casual stranger approached his hut, he ay 
generous and open, hospitable and charitable, even to his las 
morsel! whatever he possessed, he cheerfully bestowed upu 
his guest; ata time too when he kuew not where to procure 
the next meal for himself. When the severity of the weather 
obliged him to descend to the village, he entered with evident 
reluctance into society; where no one thought as be did, aud 
where no one lived or acted after his manner. To relieve hia 
self from allintercourse with his species as much as_ possible, 
he went every morning before the dawn of day in searchol 
gume, and never returned ‘till night; when he crept to bed 
without seeing any one. Notwithstanding this, he dressed al- 
ter the manner of the most finished coxcomb : his belt, bonnet, 
and dirk, fitted him with a wild and affected elegance; his 
hair, which was naturally thick, was tied with a silken and 
riegated cord ; his look was lofty, his gait stately, his spisit 
a degree haughty and high-minded ; and, were he starving for 
want, he would have asked no one for the slightest morsel of 
food! He was truly the solitary man, and yet he was hor 
pitable, charitable, and humane ! 


— 





Lord Sheffield’s Report at Lewes Wool Fair, on the 26th , 


of July, 1815. 


THIS wool fair, which was held at the White Hart, : 
Lewes, was numerously attended by the respectable 
and principal woolgrowers of the county, but the buyers were 


by no means in proportion, After dinner, and the usual toasts 
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cisea, Lord Sheffield, the president, made his Annual Report, 
ys follows : 

[had flattered myself that after the failure of the American 
embargo and non-importaion measures, and also of Buona- 
parie’s attem pts by decrees to ruin our trade, and that the dif- 
jcylties respecting our foreign intercourse were removed, that 
theusade in wool and woollens would return to its former 
gate, and proceed steadily, as heretofore ; but the mischief IL 
tad foreseen, and had repeatedly represented, as also the ne- 
cessity of checking that mischict, bas increased in a most ex- 
inordinary degree, and infinitely beyond even what had been 
apprehended 

had the honour of representing to you at former meetings, 
that on an average of 20 yearsin the beginning of the last 
century, when we plumed ourselves so much on our great 
vaple manufacture of wool, the importation of foreign wool 
was ouly 669,7271bs. and at that time the manufactures of 
cotton had not interfered with those of wool; that the ave- 
rage of eight years previously to the French revolution, viz. 
ending 1789 inclusive, was 2,060,8¢8ibs; and the average of 
eight years ending the Sih of January, 1811, was 7,729 O29lbs. 
Ihave now to state the enotmous imporiation of foreign 
rool ie the last year 1814, which amounted to no less than 
1,719,547ibs. and in the quarter ending the Sih of April, 
1815, to 3,62¢,025ibs. Thais increased and increasing importa. 
tion, and particulaily the unexawpled importation of last year, 
sso alarming, that notwithstanding my age an forty six 
years attention to all country matters, entitied me to dccline 

al meetings, L once more beg leave to trouble you with my opi- 
mons on asubject so interesting to you all, as wel: as to the public, 
and io repeat the necessity of an application to the legislature 
for protection for our hue wools, fiom which this kingdom for 
mony centuries derived extraordinary bevefit, and its manu- 
factures, great credit. The article woo! is the only produce of 
the island which is not protected; all otherforcign articles that 
iaterfere with the growth or manufactures of the country are 
stricted by protecting duties ; and it is most just and politic, 
thus to encourage aud protect the produce and maaulactures 
of the country 

_ The legislature lately most wisely bas raised the duty on the 
mMportation of grain; and if it had not been done, the growth 
# grain un this country would have been so discouraged aud 
diminished, that we should have become dependent on foreign 
countries tor our subsistence, and often lable to the extreme 
of famine. Wool is just as much entitled to a protecting 
uly as grain, or any other produce, butevery discouragement 
inflicted on the woul-grower ; wool is the only article of our 
produce, of which the export is prohibired. Lf the Janded in- 
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terest (in which I include the land-occupier) will not make 
known Us grievance, it cannot expect attention or redress, an 
it will be responsible for the ruin that will fall on the growth of 
fine wool. For if the wool of all countries, untaxed and y, 
tithed, is to be poured in upou us without restriction, every 
man the least acquainted with the subject will agree with ge 
that it never can be worth while to raise fine wool in this king. 
dom ; and the agriculturist will aim only at quantity, neglec. 
ing the quality of the wool. In every point of view it will be 
highly mischievous. We should consider what immense sums 
will go out of the country for that article— 15,7 12,517|bs, im 
ported last year, cost this coantry at the low rate of 9s. 6¢, 
per Ib. nearly two millions sterling, viz. 1,964,0641. 19s. 64, 
A duty of one shilling per lb. on the import, would have added 
to the revenue, 785,625]. One shilling per lb. added to the 
import value of 2s. 6d. would only raise that article to the 
price of the English fine wool prepared for the manufacturer 
in which state foreign wool is generally imported. The pre 
sent price of superfine woollen cloths, raised nearly one-third 
within no long period, would amply pay the amount of that 
duty. The foreigner is able to grow his commodity at hal 
the expense of the British farmer, and there being at present 
little demand in Europe for wool, except in this island, ital 
comes here. The manufacturers of fine cloth never had 
greater profits; they enjoy an extraordinary monopoly, Al 
the wools of Europe come here for a market. All the wook 
of Britain are impounded here for their use. It has been sup 
posed that the manufacturer would object to a duty on the 
import of foreign wool, but | cannot conceive on what grount, 
The annihilation of the fine wools of this country would not 
benefit him ; it would ultimately raise the price of such wool 
most extravagantly, and when the fine fabrics of wool are re 
established, and our own growth of fine wool discouraged and 
relinquished, our woollen manufacturer of the best fabrics 
will be entirely at the mercy of foreigners, whose policy it 
will be to encourage their own manufactures, and to ruin the 
British. It should be observed, that if wool should continue 
to be such a drug, and foreign wool also so cheap as at present 
in this country, the consumer will forthwith revolt against the 
great rise which took place a few years ago in the price ol 
cloth, which increase took place on the supposed high price of 
wool. It should be further observed, that notwithstanding the 
great increase of importation in the last ten years, the price of 
prime Spanish wool bas been from 7s. 6d, to 15s. per lb; and 
during the first six months of 1809, Leovesas were sold at 253; 
DSegovias at 2is; and Sorias at 18s. per Ib. 
The manufacturer should consider that the promotnggt 
adequate growth of wool, can alone ensure a full and steady 
supp!y 
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supply of that article at moderate prices, and render our ma- 
pulacture, independent of all supply from foreign countries. 
Themanufacturer has no reason to complain—it is the consu- 
mer only who pays every additional expence that falls upon 
the manufacturer ; aud it is well known, that for every penny 
imposedthe manufacturer or tradesman levies five-fold on the 
consumer. 

jt is now perfectly established that as fine wool as is usually 
imported may be grown in this country; and I have already 
observed to you, that rating the import as low as Qs. 6d. per Ib; 
ve paid to foreigners last year for wool 1,964,064l. 12s. Gd. and 
this consideration is surely worthy the attention of the legis- 
lature. 

It may be observed, that notwithstanding the prodigious in- 
crease in the importation of wool, the manufacturer does not 
gem to have increased in proportion; for on an average of 
ten years, ending 1808, the broad and narrow cloths milled ia 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the only branch of the trace 
of which a precise knowledge can be obtained, amounted to 
neatly 15,000,000 of yards; and the quantity milled in the 
year ending the 25th March, 1815, on the return of peace, 
when an extraordinary demand might be expected, was only 
16,701,963 yards ; and the official value of the woollen manu- 
fuctures exported from Great Britain, on an average of years 
from 1800 to 1810, both inclusive, was 6,063,688; and the of- 
ficial value of woollens exported in 1814, was 5,628,601]. 

We must surely expect, and it must happen, that British 
fine wool being so great a drug, and the price so low, the wool 
grower will find it his interest to promote the. growth of the 
coarse and heavy wools, which will pay him per fleece much 
more than fine wools. It is however particularly to be re- 
gretted,at the time when the greatest improvements in the finest 
wools were in progress, through the spirited exertions of many 
individuals in this country, that sach a check should take 
place. : 

1 learn with much concern, that in consequence of the 
circumstances L have stated io you, much wool of the finest 
quality, has been sold in this county at 60s. per tod of S@lbs. 
or is. 104d per Ib; and this in some instances for fleeces of so 
ine a quality as to weig)) only 2ibs ; and a considerable quan- 
tityhas been sold under that price ; and L have not heard of 
any that has been disposed of ata higher price than Qs. Qd. 
per lb. Mr. Western, of Essex, well known to many of you 
as one of the most intelligent country gentlemen and farmers, 
has sold at 2s, 2d: but at Colchester wool fair, the general 
price was Qs. for fine wool of the South Down and Norfolk 
flocks, and was likeiy to be the price of the year. There was 
4smart competition occasioned by the arrival of an intelligent 
“Sas manu- 
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manufacturer from Leeds to buy for himself, and thereby sate 
the profit of the middle men, of country collectors, bund, 
stand also, a large quantity of wool was sold, and the Whole 
might have been disposed of, if the holders of the ordingy 
sorts had not fancied they should have as much as the beg 
At Hereford and Russ fair, Ryeland wool sold from 305, 1094 
per tod of 12}lbs. or from Qs. 4d. to 2s. 83d. per Ib. and Spy 
nish mixtures from 403. to 50s. or 3s. hd, to 4s. per Ib, accord. 
ing to their fineness. Mr. Clive, of Whitticld, sold his Rye. 
Jand Merino at 45s. about 3s. 74d. per lv. At Ross fair on the 
20th, very good wool of the Spanisit mixture, only obiaing 
42s. or 3s. 44). per Ib. and that was the highest price obtaing 
there. These higher prices for Heretordshire wools, arise from 
their being trinded, carefully made up, cleased of ian purities 
atl coarse looks. The staplers declared they preferred ihe fine 
Ryeland to the pare Merinos, because the loss in weight in the 
scouring is considerably bess—and my correspondent observe, 
that the markets at present are very low, in consequence of 
the large arrivals of foreign wools, which the clothiers say they 
can purchase much cheaper than the growth of this kingdom, 
and fit for iamediate use. IL have not much information 
specting the Thetford fair, bui L understand it was as wella 
tended as usual; that Mr. Coke presided. He requited torhis 
wool 7.5s. per tod, or 2s. 8 per Ib. but did not sell. Seven! 
lots of short wool were sold at 56s. per tod of 28lbs, or& 
per Ib. 

Lam sorry that I have not received any account of the 
Anglo Spanish flocks, nor from the Farming Society of Ireland, 
or the Cork Institution. 

The debasement in the price of our fine wools, although 
principally produced by the iminense importation of foreigh 
wools, is increased by the great depression which the farm 
finds in consequence of the ports being open so Jong thatal 
the warehouses along the Thames, and at Liverpool, &c. wert 
crammed with foreign wheat. And this happening afters 
a bad crop of wheat in this island as perhaps bas occurred for 
many years, has impoverished the country in a degree scarey 
known before. Nor will the farmers have a reasonable price 
for their wheat until shose magazines are emptied, which is by 
no means the case at present. The agricul:urist being thus a 
pressed by an immense importation of foreign grain ani 
foreign wool, has not the usual means of employing workme, 
consequently, also, the shopkeeper, the tradesman, and ihe 
mechanic suffer, together with the whole community, from the 
cessation of that expendjture which employed them, and fed 
the poor. There is also a cessation of ali improvement, and 
of course there will be a great diminution of produce. The 
farmer is obliged to sell at any rate, and thus the nee ° at 
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his farmis greatly debased. But as the legislature has seen 
the necessity of checking a ruinous importation of grain, we 
may flatter ourselves that it will attend to the case of the wool- 
grower, and extend the same protection to him as has been so 
wisely afforded to the farmer. But unless the case of the 
yoo-grower, and the difficulties under which he labours, are 
properly represented, it cannot be expected that they will be 
removed. Those representations will be the ground-work, and 
vill justify those measures which his majesty’s ministers may 
think proper to adopt for the general advantage, without being 
influenced by the consideration of the particular interest of the 
wookgrower, or of the manufacturer. 

[shall conclude by noticing another consequence of the 

wool-grower being through necessity induced to sell for what- 
eret be can get, viz. that much more wool than usual has been 
wld previously to the fair. But I should add, that there is 
wficient ground to expect an extraordinary demand for wool 
in consequence of the complete subjugation of those whu have 
# long disturbed the world, and deranged its commerce. 
France, and the other countries which have been overrun by 
desolating armies, are exhausted, and will not immediately re- 
establish their former occupations, and settle to manufactures; 
itis therefore most probable there will be a very unusual de- 
mand for those of woollen, not only from the countries alluded 
to, but also for those countries which used to be supplied from 
those parts which have been ravaged by war. Yet although 
thedemand should be great, we cannot, while there are such 
accumulations of foreign wool warehoused, look up to former 
prices of 2s. Od. to 3s. Sd. for the best wools ; but it appears 
from the various accounts I have received, that from Qs. to 
%, 2d. may be expected for the finest wool. 
Lord Sheffield having concluded, Mr. Shiffner, member for 
the borough of Lewes, proposed the health of his lordship, the 
founder of the meeting, with three times three; observing 
how much the country, and the wool-growers in particular of 
the united kingdom, were indebted to his lordship for the in- 
formation he so ably collected, and for his instructive obser 
vations on the subject of wool. 





DUKE OF WELLINGYON. 
(Continued from Page 628.) 


7 HILE the British army was advancing from Lisbon 
to the Douro, Soult’s efforts were directed to the 
great object of securing a retreat into Spain, Silveira had 
ol. 55. 5 F acecu- 
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occupied the bridge of Amarante upon the Tamega, 8 Strone 
and itmportant position in the road which the French would 
take; here he was attacked by Laborde and Loison ; the post 
was maintained with the greatest bravery from the 13th Apri 
to the SOth ; during which time the French were repulsed jy 
daily attacks, and the Portuguese entrenched themselves in th 
street of Amarante, behind the dead bodies of their enemig 
Colonel Patrick, an officer of distinguished bravery and talent 
who was with Silveira, fell in this memorable defence. Soult 
himself then brought fresh forces to the attack, and on the 
od May forced the position. Secure now, as he believed, of 
his retreat, he returned to Porto, and waited the approach of 
the English, wishing to see them appear, if General 'Sarrazig’; 
opinion may be crédited, that he might have a fair excuse fy 
getting, as fast as possible, out of a Country in which the day 
of plunder was over, and that of reckoning at’ hand. Whi 
General Beresford, who had been appointed commander in 
chief of the Portuguese, advanced from Coimbta, ina N.E 
direction, to act upon the enemy’s left, Sir Arthur ptoceeded, 
with all speed, to the Douro, and reached it after a few skip 
mishes. The Portuguese eagerly brought boats; an immens 
standard of white cloth, bearing an embroidered cross, was 
planted by the people upon the beach at Villa Nova, and ile 
opposite wall of Porto, which rans along the rivet, was lived 
with people waving white handkerchiefs, and with the most 
lively gestures inviting their celiverers. General Morray & 
fected his passage at Avintas, about a league froim the city 
Another division embarked immediately above Villa Now; 
aiid General Sherbrooke, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the enemy in the town, crossed directly from that suburb. Ie 
Francais, says Geveral Sarrazin, furent pris a Porto presque et 
Hagrant aélit, They made a vigorous atiack upon the first 
troops who londed ; but failing in this, took flight, and Si 
Aithur is said to have sat down to the dinner which had that 
day been prepared for Marshal Soult. Beresford, meantime, 
by a rapid movement, had reached Amaraute,. where he drove 
in Loison’s out-posts, and recovered the bridge ; then marched 
upon Chaves, while Silveira hastened to occupy the passes of 
Ruivaes and Melgago; but for this the Portuguese general was 
too late: for finding Amarante occupied, Soult turned to the 
Jeft, and leaving every thing behind him, fled by way of Braga 
and Montalegre, toward Orense. He was pursued as far as 
Montalegre; but the British troops had then so far outstripped 
their commissariat, that they could proceed no farther. Ge 
eral Sarrazin says, that with a general more experienced, more 
active, and more enterprising, than Sir Arthur Wellesley, Por 
trugnl would have beheld the scene of Baylen repeated. Une 
doubtedly it would have been easy io surround Marshal - 
ao 
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aad cut of his retreat—if Marshal Soult would only have been 
accommodating enough to delay his fligh: ’tll the enemy could 
get in bis rear. General Mackinnon, on the contrary, observes, 
that Sir Arthar’s conduct, during this short campaign, gives 
him the first rank among the British generals of the day. 
ppeaking of one of the affairs in the pursuit, he says,  [ was 
near him, by his orders, when the attack was about to com- 
mence; and if [had never seen him but at that moment, [ 
could decide upon bis being a mn of a great mind.’ General 
Mackinnon was capable of forming sucha judgement; be was 
ama in whom England has perhaps lost more than in avy 
soldier since Sir Philip Sidney. 

é The French committed great cruelties in their flight: they 
burnt all the villages, and murdered the peasants, many of 
vhom were found by the British hung up along the road side. 
They sutlered for their crimes ;—for every straggler and every 
wan who dropt on the say was put to death without mercy by 
the country people before our advanced-guard could come up. 
Toovertake them was impossible:—‘ If an army,’ said Sir Ar- 
thur in his dispatches, ‘ throws away every thing, and abandons 
all those who are entitled to its protection, but impede its pro- 
gress, it must obviously be able to march through roads where 
it cannot be overtaken by an enemy who has not made the 
sume sacrifices.’ Soult, therefore, escaped with the loss of 
from 7 to 8000 men, (a third of his army,) and the whole of 
his stores, baggage, and artillery. Sir Arthur then turned his 
face towards Victor, who had just entered Portugal on the side 
of Alcantara; that general, however, whose advance had only 
been designed as a feint in Soult’s favour, returned to his for- 
ner quarters at T'ruxillo, and if Cuesta had been skilfel enough 
10 co-gperate with the British army, might have been cut off 
bya movement which Sir Arthur meditated through Castello 
Branco and Plasencia upon the bridge of Alinaraz. Victor 
wasaware of his danger, and retreated beyond that bridge, 
wd the British army then imarched to form its junction with 
the Spaniards in the sawe country on the right bank of the 
Tagus. The Spaniards had at this time two efficient armies on 
foot if they had been properly commanded; that under Cuesta, 
which the junta had re-established with prodigious exertions 
afler the battle of Medellin, and that under Vanegas, in La 
Maneba, which had iu like manuer been refitted after its more 
opprobious route at Ciudad Real. ‘The former was now united 
with the British army ; and while Vanegas on the right alarmed 
the eaemy for Madiid, Sir Robert Wilson and his Portuguese 
legion communicated with the allies on the left, and kept op a 
correspondence with it. It was a golden opportunity. Buo- 
haparte had received a tremendous check in Germany, and ail 
his exertions were required upon the Danube: the French ia 
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Spain were disheartened, and they expected again to be drive, 
beyond the Ebro. 

“ Bat the course of the British general was impeded at the 
very moment when time thus fairly offered his forelock. Vane. 
gas, perplexed oy orders and counter-orders, and having n¢. 
ther the eye which sees all occasions, nor the moral COUrage 
which incurs any responsibility rather than let one pass, did 
not advance upon the capital as he ought to have done,—cop. 
tenting himself with a useless cannonade of Toledo. Ang 
Cuesta would not join with Sir Arthur in making an attack 
upon Victor before he should be joined by Joseph and Sebas. 
liavi, for a heap of nugatory reasons, one of which was tha 
he scrupled at fighting upon a Sunday! His priests might 
have told him that if his horse or ass had fallen into a pit on 
the Sabbath day, it is the fool only who would seruple to he) 
them out,—much less should a man scruple to stretch forth hi 
hand for the assistance of his suffering country! Victor ew 
ployed the tie well which had been thus insanely given, and 
fell back upon the army which was hastening to join him. Had 
the attack been made when Sir Arthur proposed, the victoy 
was certain; and the possession of the capital would have bees 
the reward ; all difficulties concerning subsistence would then 
have been at anend. ‘These difliculties were now severely 
felt. The Spanish commissariat was in the most miserabh 
state; our’s was at that time only in its apprenticeship; it wa 
interfered with by that of our allies; and owing partly to the 
nature of our government, and partly to an excess of honour 
able feelings in the British character, we have sometimes saci- 
ficed the common interest to an overstrained delicacy on thee 
points. A proper search in Talavera would have discovered 
large deposits of grain, for the ample supply of both armies 
at a time when Sir Arthur was actually disabled from advanciag 
by want of bread, and of means of transport. Cuesta acknov 
ledged this inability, and advanced alone in pursuit of Victor, 
expecting to enter Madrid; he received a check at Torrijos 
from the combined armies of the enemy, and retreating twenly 
miles, re-crossed the Alverche, and again formed a junction 
with the British. Sir Arthur then perceived that having lost 
the opportunity of making the attack, it must be his fate 10 
abide it. He made his dispositions accordingly, and the battle 
of Talavera was fought. ‘That battle has been fought in verse, 
and therefore all its circumstances are generally known; the 
vain attempt of the enemy upon the Spaniards on the right; 
their repeated attacks by day and night upon the hiil whieb 
wis the vital point of the position; the memorable charge 0 
cavalry, which, fatal as it was to the brave regiment who mad 
it, decided the battle in that quarter; and that horrible scene 
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s they lay upon the field—these circumstances are fresh in 
gery reader's recollection, because they have been recorded 
ig that song Which describes with so much spirit the exploits 
of Britain on that day, and the final retreat of France. 


‘ Far from the field where late she fought— 
The tents where late she lay— 
With rapid step and humbled thought 
All night she holds her way ; 
Leaving to Britain’s conquering sons 
Standards rent aud ponderous guns, 
The trophies of the fray; 
The weak, the wounded, and the slain, 
The triemph of ihe battle-plain, 
The glory of the day.’ 


“ Except at Albuhera the French throughout the whole war 
never opposed us so well. There were two causes for this: 
afer they had ceased to attack the Spaniards on the right, they 
brought a force two-fold in number to bear upou the British 
amy; and they had not yet iairly learnt of what materials 
thatarmy is made. The battle of Corunna had been repre- 
sented to them as a victory on their part, and that of Vimeiro 
appeared like one by the convention which followed it. They 
were nw beaten to their own conviction; according to General 
Surrazin, la sanglante journee de Talavera avait repanda Ueffroi 
dans Varmee Francaise, et fon convenait que les Anglais es bats 
tuient tout aussi bien que les Russes. This general, however, who 
isageneral ‘ all compact,’ passes a severe censure upon Sir 
Atthur Wellesley’s conduct in this campaign. He says, and 
there may be some justice in the observation, that the weans 
of transport which the British used from Plasencia should have 
been detained at Talavera,—in which case there would have 
been no impediment on that score. When he says that the 
want of means of transport can never be adinitted as a suffi- 
cient excuse for not advancing, we may hesitate whether to ad- 
mit or demur at the remark ; but when he adds, La verte est 
que Lord Wellington craignait une defuite, et geil manqua de 
courage desprit, we must reply that Gener.i Sarrazin writes 
like a Freuchman, and that the assertion is as Opposite to the 
truth as light is to darkness. Alter the battle of ‘Talavera, he 
says, orders were given to evacuate Madrid, and Soul's moves 
ment upon Plasencia was only a ruse de guerre, which, how- 
ever, completely succeeded. The sligiitest attention to dates 
and distances might have shewn him that the movement was 
hot concerted after the battle. The action was foucht on ul 
97th and 28th, and Soult received orders on the 24th to move 
upon the year of the allies by way of Plaseacia, ai which a 
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he occupied Zamora and Salamanca. Galicia had been era. 
cuated ; and having been joined by Ney’s corps from Astor, 
Benevente, and Leon, and by Mortier’s from Valladolid sy 
Medino del Campo, bis force amounted to little less than 30,000 
men. From the beginning of the campaign Sir Arthur heal 
that vhis force existed in that direction, aud was well aware ig 
what manner it would be directed; but he could not Spares 
detachment to occupy the passes against them; and Cues, 
though urged in time to take this needful precaution, neglecta 
it “till it was too late. Sir Arthur Wellesley was deceived ig 
nothing but in the amount of the force; he turned back 
attack it, and throw open his communication with Portugal, 
which was otherwise cut off, and be left Cuesta to maintiiy 
the post at ‘Talavera. The Spanish general soon sent hima 
intercepted letter, in which the British army was said to be 
25,000, and Soult was ordered to bring it to action, a plain ip 
dieation that his force must not be less than 30,000; Victor 
beaten army also was said to be returning upon Talavera, and 
Cuesta, believing himself unable to resist it, set off to join the 
British general, leaving the British hospital -in that tovo, 
Cuesta was very unequal to the command of an army in sic 
times, and unquestionably marred the campaign by his previon 
blunders; but in this instance he was justifiable; for he bai 
hardly begun bis march before the French were in sight. Se 
Arthur now saw that his only course was to retreat across the 
Tagus, before that retreat could be cut off; for he was between 
two armies, each superior to his own, and bad seen how littk, 
in their present state of discipline, was to be expected from 
his allies. ‘The bridge of Almaraz had been destroyed; be 
crossed therefore at the Puente del Arzobispo, and took a po 
sition which enabled him to defend the passage at Almarw, 
and keep open the defiles of Deleitosa and Xaraicejo. A plan 
which Ney had formed of occupying those defiles, and cutting 
him off from Portugal, was thus defeated, and the French, not 
thinking it prudent to make any further movements against 
such an enemy, turned their efforts against Vanegas, who, 
afier a successful defence at Aranjuez, was defeated at 
Almonacid; but the French purchased the victory with 9 
severe a loss, that they were not able to follow up their sv 
cess, 

“¢ All the wounded at Talavera who were in a state to bere 
moved were carried off by General Mackinnon, a difficult and 
painful office, which he performed with his usual ability, About 
1500 were left, who were recommended to the French, and 
were treated with great humanity. Victor and Mortier, 100 
whose hands they fell, were men of better character than most 
of their fellow dukes, and upon this occasion they observed all 


the humanities of war in a manner which should always be 
mee 
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mentioned to their honour. This conduct was felt as it is de- 
ged by the Britisik army; but they had seen enough of the 
wanton havoc and deliberate cruelty of the French to under- 
sand and abhor the character of Buonaparte’s armies. When 
they first entered ‘Talavera, all the public buildings had been 
entirely destroyed ; the tombs opened, the altars overturned ; 
and half the houses were in the same state. The chairs, ta- 
bles, and other furniture, had been carried off to the camp, 
shere the French, Frenchmen like, had established a regular 
theatre. They bad built large huts for their soldiers, and Ge- 
petal Mackinnon mentions, ‘ asa small proof of tite destruc- 
tin caused by the armies of the usurper Joseph,’ that all 
these huts were thatched with the straw unthrashed! Another 
oficer, in his journal, says, that near the village of Casalagos 
they found the bodies of two Spanish peasants recently killed ; 
one of whom had been burnt to death by the French, and lay 
vith hisarms lifted up, his bands clenched, and his features 
distorted,—the whole body having stiffened in one dreadful 
expression of agony! He had been burnt alive for having 
ben found with arms in his hands! 


(To be continued.) 





FOR THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


— ee 


An Anecdote that deserves to be universally known. 


OME few years ago a person of Somersetsbire, who was in 
the habit of carrying from thence for sale, to different 
parts of Dorset, on the backs of two poor donkies, ruddle, or 
rd earth, for marking sheep, was tempted to steal another 
donkey, in the neighbourhood of Dorchester. {ts owner was 
sgember of parliament, who prosecuted the delinquent, and 
ite prisoner being convicted, received sentence of transporta- 
lon for seven years. By the well-known humanity of this 
gentleman the sentence was commuted to imprisonment within 
he gaol at Dorchester. During his confinement the prisoner 
kant to read and write, and behaved so well, that at the end 
of five years the remainder of his imprisonment was remitted. 
0 leaving the gaol, when the keeper paid him £15 and up- 
wards, the balance that was due to him upon his earnings, he 
accompanied it with a suitable admonition. The prisoner 
thanked him for his fi iendship, assured him that his conduct 
should be ip every respect correct for the future, and that he 
hoped to callon him to conviuce the keeper that he had beea 
% good as his word. In about four years afterwards the pri- 
6 . soner 
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soner fulfilled his promise, but dressed so neatly that the keener 
did not recollect bim. He was.soon relieved thom this dilemn 
by his old inmate informing him who he was, and he atthe 
same time made known to bim that he had acquired upwank 
of £300, by honest industry ; and since that he has called oy 
him again, when the laticr found he had increased this sum y 
upwards of £1000, by the same means. It is well known thy 
he is living at this time in the greatest credit and respects 
bility. 

The above anecdote is one amongst many others that prove 
the excellent arrangement, order, and regularity that are pr. 
served in the county gaol of Dorset. 





HOTTENTOTS. 





{From Campbell’s (a Missionary) Travels in Africa] 


HE Hottentots have. been ofien represented to us aa 
degraded and brutal race—devoid of sensibility, andy 
capable of instruction. That ihe fact is otherwise, is suf 
ciently proved, as well by Mr. Campbell’s book, as by ave 
riety of other evidence; but we have thought it not am 
to extract the following simple anecdote of disinterested kink 
ness, and eagerness for instruction, in a Hottentot slave; 


« After dinner I walked to a brook of charming water toim 
dulge with a draught. A slave, about thirty years of age, sho 
had watched my motions, came running to me, and askedif 
he should bring me a bason to drink out of. On bringing’, 
he seated hitaself by the side of the brook, and told me thi 
all the slaves there would like to go to the schools, (a name 
given to the missionary stations,) to learn to read: but, sad 
be, we are oblized to work, and cannot go: but cannot one ot 
them come to us? We work from six in the morning to sixia 
the evening, and should have plenty of time before and afte 
that tolearn. I asked bim if there would be a sufficient pum 
ber of people for a missionary to labour among. “ Ob! 
plenty, ple ty,” said he, “ yet it would require a telescope 
see from one house to another!” 





REFLECTION. 


} E who believes he can do without the world deceit 
himself much; but he who fancies the world cannot 
without him, is still more mistaken. 
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NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


ATELY was discovered in the garden of John Scholefield, 

esq. at Horbury, appendant from the bough of a currant 
bush, a wasp’s nest of a remarkable construction. It was 
formed something like an acorn, ihe upper part or cup serving 
fora sort of penthouse to the main body of the nest below, 
The entrance for the insects was at the extreme point of the 
gorn. About three years ago a similar nest was taken from a 
soseberry bush growing in a garden at St.. John’s-place, 
Wakefield. Such nests are the work of a peculiar species of 
wasp, common in some parts of America, but rarely seen in 
England. 





Description of an Earthquake at the Cape. 
{From Campbell’s (a Missionary) Travels in Africa.] 


T 10 at night we were all alarmed with a noise resemb- 

ling that of a thousand waggons running along the 
siteets. We did not know what it was, but all my family was 
terrified. A great light shone into the room. Supposing it 
had been thunder, L desired them not to be afraid, for the dan- 
ger was over, the lightning being gone. While speaking, the 
same noise as before was repeated, and every thing shook. 
Oh! said I, it is an earthquake ; come all out intothe garden. 
We felt as if there had been no life in us. There was thena 
third shock, which. was inferior to the other two. The noise 
was not only awful because of its loudness, but also from the 
bature of the sound—it was a kind of melancholy groan or 
howl. The dogs and birds showed, by their noise, that they 
were terrified, which added to the horror of that night. The 
light was very still: there was no wind; but I observed a 
greatnumber of sinall fiery meteors. I noticed some little 
clouds, in different directions, like thunder clouds ; but they 
had something new in their aspect. The people all came 
focking tome in the garden much alarmed. 








Answer to J. G-’s Question, inserted June 5, by A. F. of Fal- 
moull. 
Y reducing the given equation, we find x = 1296 the 
year, when the windmi!! was buif, and 1296— (4 & 19) 
= 1220, its heigiit in feet, above the level of the sea. 
t+ A self-taught mathematician of St. Austell has also 
answered this question. 
Vol. 55. 5G Answer, 
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Answer, by N. Andrew, & Mr. Wallis’s School, at Penzan ’ 
: ’ inserted April 24. . ce, tog Charade 


RROWHEAD it will reveal, 
The plant you Jabour’d to conceal. 
*.* Similar answers have been received from I, Petvin, and Joseph Pory 
of Street. ay 


— eee ee eee ear ties 
Answer, by F. Petvin, of Street, to F. Tucker’s Charade, inserted April a, 





In the most instructive book have seen, 
That CANDACE was an Ethiopian queen, 


{7 We have received the like answer from I. Petvin, of Street: Pete 


Bouidonner; E Dunn, of Mevagissey; J.- Newland, of Black 
. : : auton aci 
demy ; and N. Andrew, of Mr. Wallis’s school at Penzance, mt 





REBUS 4y Betsy Froude, of Aveton Gifford, 





<> of yourself if you transpose, 
Tis then my first you will disclose ; 

My next is good when to be had, 

But without care ’twill make you mad: 

‘To find my whole pray don’t despair, 

Look in this book—you’ll find it here. 


— 





ENIGMA, 4, N. Andrew, at Mr. Wallis’s School, Penzance. 
ORM’D half above, and half beneath our earth, 


We sisters owe to art our second birth ; 
The smith’s and carpenter’s adopted daughters, 
Made on the Jand to travel] on the waters, 
Swifter they move as they are straiter bound, 
Yet neither tread the air, or waves, or ground; 
"They serve the poor for need, the rich for whim, 
Sink when it rains, and when it freezes swim. 





CHARADE, by Avontonious. 


HE Jadies for my first are fam'd ; 
My next is dress’d for dinner; 
My whole’s a British town I’ve nam‘d, 
As sure as I’m a sinner. 








CHARADE, by N’importe qui, of Bridgwater. 


UT the head off my first, and the rest will be ampie, 
To furnish the living a living example 

Of industry, providence, care, and frugality, 
Not excell’d if ev’n equall’d by man’s rationalfty: 
To the young be it ever upheld asa guide, ; 
For the calls of my last in their youths to provide: 
Lest my first and my second, a mis’rable pair! _ 

In their dwellings be found with disease and despair. 
Perhaps in my whole, tho’ no place of repute, ; 
Sume te : > fi som the iments suit, , 

ume tew may be found wh 7 these sentime POETRY. 
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LA BELLE ALLIANCE; OR, 
The Overthrow of the Tyrant, and the Conquest of France. 


AIL freedom! hail! endearing name! 
To British bosoms dear: 
*Tis thou that fan’st the patriot’s flame, 

To lift th’ avenging spear: 

Urg’d by thee, the hero’s soul 
Spurns at slavery’ s base controul ; 
Nerv’d by thy inspiring charm, 
Warriors lift the fate-fraught arm: 
There with nature’s birth began— 
The best, the noblest right of man; 
Awhile a tyrant’s pow’rful frown, 

May quell thy noble pride; 

But nought can bring thy influence down Pp 

When to the brave adlied: 

This hast thou taught on Belgia’s plains; 

This Gallia’s vanquish’d legions tell ; 

This fame records in glowing strains, 

While loud the notes of triumph swell. 
The brave have conquer’d on the well-fought field, 
And Gaul no more dominion’s rod shal) wield ; 
Pow’r aids no more a guilty, faithless state: 
How basely fall’n! how low! how just her fate! 


To martial deeds my muse would fain, 
In glowing numbers sing; , 

To vict’ry tune th’ enraptur’d strain, 
And grateful tribute bring: 

But all her boldest efforts fail 
> express a British patriot’s zeal 

To name the deeds immortal done, 

Or tell what valour’s arm has won; 

How Britons stood the battle’s shock, 

Firm as their own native rock ! 

How Brunswick and how Picton died! 

And Wellesley rul’d the conflict’s tide, 


Steel-clad warriors, fam’d of yore, 

Shades of ancient heroes rise! 
Awful! on Britannia’ s shore, 
Welcome vict’ry’s tidings o’er, 
Glorious-deeds unknown before—— 

Hark! how triumph rends the skies! 
Fame’s loud trump again proclaims, 
Freedom’s cause victorious reigns : 
Tells toall the world around, 

Vanqnish’d Gallia’s dite defeat : 
Frenchmen, trembling, feel the wound; 
The insulted victors’ mercy wait. 
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** Oh my country !”"—how I feel, 

To call Britannia mine! 
The British name is greater still, 

More bright its glories shine ; 
Let bards no more of Grecia sing, 

Or Spartan heroes name; 
But to Britannia tribute bring; 

Revord her warriors’ fame. 
Rejoice mankind! rejoice the world! 
Destruction’s on the guilty hurl’d; 
Let Belgia’s plains, where myriads feli, 
intrepid Britons’ prowess tell; 
Say how they struck th’ avenging blow, 
And laid again the tyrant low; 
What feats of valour there were shown, 
Surpassing Cressy’s high renown; 
Or Agincourt, or Poicticis’ name, 
Or Minden’s plain, or Blenheim’s fame; 
Or Salamanca’s glorious fight, 
Or proud Viitoria’s truphied height ; 
The warriors too, great Blucher led, 
Convine’d the foe for what they bled: 
Phe ranks of France their vengeance felt, 
As retribution’s stroke they dealt. 





Now on Montmartre’s heights again, 
See vict’ry’s glorious banners wave: 
And France no more, with proud disdain, 
O’erwhelms the weak, insults the brave. 
Ob may these efforts peace restore! 
Frenchmen the rights of nations own; 
And jealous freedom rouze no more, 
But guard the world on concord’s throne} 
Oh rest secure, Britannia rest, 
With freedom, peace, and plenty bless’d! 
7, 1815. J. CHAPPLE, 





FISHERMAN’S SONG. 





BY MISS BAILLIE. 


O fish stir in our heaving net, 
Aud the sky is dark, and the night is wet; 
And we must ply the lusty oar, 
For the tide is ebbing from the shore; 
And sad are they whose faggots burn, 
Su kindly stor’d for our return. 


Our beat is small, and the tempest raves, 
And nought is heard but the lashing waves, 
And the sullen roar of the angry sea, 

And the wild winds piping drearily ; 

Yet sea and te upest rise in vain, 

We'll bless our blazing hearths again. 


— a 





ON A GAY WIDOW. 


H ER mourning is all make-believe; 
She gay as avy ''onet: 

With secpers she has tipp’d her sleeve, 
dlic whtie’s she laughiug in it. 




















































